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THE INDIVIDUAL FACTOR IN SOCIAL PROGRESS. 

C. J. CADOUX. 

SPHERE is no doubt that one of the dangers of a strongly 
■*■ devotional temperament is that it tends to isolate a 
man from his fellows and make him negligent of their wel- 
fare. Often "the religious fanatic has a vision of God that 
blots out the world and his fellow men." 1 The charge is 
exemplified in the random utterances of some of the leading 
mystics. " The inward Christian," writes Thomas a Kempis, 
"preferreth the care of himself before all other cares. . . . 
If thou attend wholly unto thyself and God, thou wilt be but 
little moved with whatsoever thou seest abroad" : "whatso- 
ever becometh others, neglect not thyself. " 2 Brother Law- 
rence tells us that, on giving himself wholly to God, he began 
to live as though there was none but God and himself in the 
world, and that, though he prayed about the miseries and 
sins of men, yet, "knowing that God could remedy the mis- 
chiefs they did, when He pleased, he gave himself no farther 
trouble." The first thought of a modern Christian when 
he reads these words is that the attitude of mind they express 
is not by any means the true imitation of Christ or the 
genuine practice of the presence of God. Healthy and use- 
ful religious temperament, we say, must be marked by a 
feeling of moral responsibility for the rest of mankind, by a 
serious and urgent concern for the welfare of one's fellows. 
He who truly loves God must love his brother also : and love 
for his brother must mean a constant endeavour to rescue 
him from sin and suffering and to share with him the good 
gifts of God. 

It is, however, only too obvious that those religious en- 

1 Mackenzie, Outlines of Metaphysics, p. 165. Cf. Times Literary Supple- 
ment, 30 Dec, 1920, p. 889: "Leon Bloy did not love his fellow men; perhaps 
that was because he loved God so much that there was nothing left over for 
human beings." 

2 Imitatio Christi II, v. 2, 1, xxv, 3 fin; cf. I, xi, 1. 
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thusiasts who have been careful to avoid the reproach of 
"splendid isolation, " and who have gone out of their way to 
discharge their obligations as their brothers' keepers, have 
met on the whole with a very indifferent reception. The 
world has usually regarded its would-be reformers as tire- 
some cranks and dangerous fanatics. Often it has mani- 
fested a hasty impatience that is ready to reject what is new 
and unfamiliar simply on the ground of its novelty, like the 
coachman Goldsmith tells us of, who used to say, "right or 
wrong, he who disturbs religion is a blockhead, and he shall 
never travel in a coach of mine. " More often the ground 
of opposition has been that the reformer is failing to mind 
his own business. Even Thomas Carlyle — himself a fairly 
vigorous reformer — could feel irritated by the reforming 
zeal of others. " Men speak too much about the world, " he 
says. "Each one of us here, let the world go how it will, . . . 
has he not a Life of his own to lead? . . . We should look 
to ourselves: . . . That mania of saving worlds is itself 
a piece of the Eighteenth Century with its windy senti- 
mentalism. Let us not follow it too far. For the saving of 
the world I will trust confidently to the Maker of the world; 
and look a little to my own saving, which I am more com- 
petent to." 3 In consequence of this frequent attitude of 
distrust and opposition, the story of the reformers consti- 
tutes a very sad chapter in the history of humanity. So- 
ciety has given many of its benefactors small thanks for 
their pains. It has protected itself against them by any 
means that would serve. Even where it has not proceeded 
to extremes with them, it has often broken their hearts by 
dislike and indifference. 4 

It is, of course, not to be denied that there is something 
to be said on the side of the world in this matter. We must 



3 The Hero as Man of Letters. It was said of Fichte's pupils that they were 
"infected with his accursed desire to regenerate the world" (Adamson, Fichte, 
p. 100). 

4 "The author of a great reformation is almost always unpopular in his own 
age. He generally passes his life in disquiet and danger" (Macaulay, Essay on 
Mackintosh). 
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not, for instance, jump to the conclusion that, because all 
benefactors are would-be reformers, all would-be reformers 
are benefactors. We must admit society's right to criticize 
those who aspire to guide it, and to satisfy itself of their 
wisdom, as well as of their sincerity. It is probably true 
that many would-be reformers have actually been tiresome 
cranks and dangerous fanatics; and it has been a good thing 
that they did not carry many of their contemporaries with 
them. But there is in history quite enough evidence of a 
different kind to make us feel that the task of testing a 
reformer's credentials is a matter of urgent and painful in- 
terest, and that the grounds on which his proposals are to be 
accepted or rejected cannot be too carefully studied and 
understood. 

It is the purpose of this paper, not to set out at length the 
tests which a reformer ought to be required to undergo be- 
fore his counsel is accepted, but to discuss the validity of 
one test which is very commonly applied by the popular 
mind, and failure to satisfy which is usually deemed suffi- 
cient of itself (apart from any other objection, and in spite 
of any excellence) to warrant rejection. Let us suppose, 
for the sake of simplicity, that we have a real evil in society, 
an individual reformer or a. group of reformers who are con- 
vinced that they know the way out, and an obvious unread- 
iness or unfitness on the part of the community to take that 
way. Is that unfitness or unreadiness or impossibility on 
the part of the community, taken by itself, a reason why 
we should dissuade the reformers from taking the way out 
themselves and from urging others to do the same? Nay, 
is it a reason why we should not ourselves join them in both 
efforts? 

We should of course have to remind our idealist friends in 
the first place that the moral progress of society always 
is, normally speaking, a slow and gradual process. 6 In- 

6 Tolstoy, indeed, in The Kingdom of God is Within You, ch. x, argues that the 
rate of progress tends to become accelerated as it proceeds, so that a point may 
be reached at which vast masses will accept new truth in an extremely short 
space of time. 
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dividuals may be converted from wickedness to righteous- 
ness in the twinkling of an eye; but society at large does not 
usually change in that way. The world's moral colour is 
the general average produced by the colour of each compo- 
nent unit, and can change only when a sufficient number 
of the units have changed. "One sinner that repenteth" 
makes the world better, but only in a minute degree. A 
building composed of many imperfect bricks or stones can- 
not be renewed all of a sudden: a sudden restoration will 
simply destroy it. In the same way, we cannot expect our 
world to reach the millennium in a single stride. 

Again, we should need to urge that the lasting and satis- 
factory adoption of a new standard on the part either of so- 
ciety or of an individual, is and always must be relative to, 
and dependent upon, some inner renewal of the moral na- 
ture. Men must be made morally and spiritually ready, be- 
fore they can improve their habits with advantage. It is 
quite true that they often appear to be led to change their 
ways for the better by such external appeals as the criticism 
of others and the compulsion of laws : these stimuli may claim 
a certain priority in some cases, more particularly, perhaps, 
in the reformation of those who are below the average moral 
level of their time. But if an advance beyond what society 
demands be attempted in some department of conduct, with- 
out the party concerned feeling sincerely that duty requires 
that advance, and without his being raised to that spiritual 
level on which it becomes imperative, the advance achieved 
will in all probability prove a hollow and short-lived thing. 6 

6 "The fair-minded student . . . has learnt that it must be disastrous to 
force a society prematurely to a higher grade ... all experience proves that 
attempts at a very rapid passage from one set of rules to a much higher set result 
in mere abrogation and not in progress" (A. Weir in Hibbert Journal, Apr.,1914, 
pp. 568 f.). "Programs hastily superimposed, before a general demand has 
been awakened for the values they aim to' conserve, are foredoomed to failure. 
How often zealous prophets of a new day, lacking the steadying power that 
might have been derived from a better knowledge of history, have gone down 
to defeat chiefly in consequence of their determination to save the world by 
their favorite program in their own generation ! But the mills of the gods grind 
slowly in the making of history as in the administration of justice" (S. J. Case, 
in Journal of Religion, Jan., 1921, pp. 16 f.). 
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We should have in the next place to point out the bearing 
of these two considerations on the political aspect of moral 
progress. True morality is not advanced by the govern- 
ment passing laws or taking other steps which demand 
from people generally a far higher standard of conduct than 
they are yet able to appreciate and aspire to. The principle 
is an old one and has often been exemplified and observed. 
Akhenaten, the ancient king of Egypt, entertained advanced 
views on monotheism and peace, which were not shared by 
the vast majority of his subjects; and the result was consid- 
erable confusion in Egypt itself, not to mention the loss of 
the Egyptian conquests in Palestine. 7 Plato discusses in 
the Gorgias the impossibility of one who differs widely from 
the bulk of his fellow country-men on important points be- 
ing able to take a large and successful share in the govern- 
ment of them. 8 It was the most exacting of all ethical 
teachers who implicitly justified Moses for legally demand- 
ing from the Israelites something less in the matter of di- 
vorce than the highest ideal really required — because of the 
hardness of their hearts. Lecky remarks, in the course of 
his panegyric on Marcus Aurelius : " He endeavoured by the 
example of his Court to correct the extravagances of luxury 
that were prevalent, and he exhibited in his own career a 
perfect model of an active and conscientious administrator; 
but he made no rash efforts to force the people by stringent 
laws out of the natural channel of their lives." 9 Carlyle 
chides M. Roux for representing the French Revolution as 
an attempt to realize the Christian religion: it was, he says, 
"a Gospel rather, . . . according to a new Fifth Evangelist 

7 H. R. Hall, Ancient History of the Near East, pp. 298-308, 345-350. Mr. 
Hall has no sympathy with the peculiar difficulties in which Akhenaten's posi- 
tion placed him, and most unfairly criticizes him as "the first doctrinaire in his- 
tory, and, what is much the same thing, the first prig. " 

8 Grote, Plato, ii, pp. 139 ff . 

9 History of European Morals, i, p. 252. "Do not hope," wrote Marcus Au- 
relius to himself (ix, 29), " (to realize) Plato's Republic. . . . For who can 
change the opinions of men? But without a change of opinions, what else (is 
there) than the servitude of men who groan, and pretend to obey?" A propos 
of Plato's Republic, Grote tartly remarks somewhere that there is no reason to 
regret that no serious attempt was ever made to realize it in practice. 

Vol. XXXII— No. 2. 2 
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Jean-Jacques, calling on men to amend each the whole world's 
wicked existence, and be saved by making the Constitu- 
tion." 10 Thackeray puts into the mouth of Pendennis a 
description of the humiliating way in which youthful advo- 
cates of universal reform give up their schemes as hopeless 
after a few years of agitation. "They submit to circum- 
stances which are stronger than they — march as the world 
marches towards reform, but at the world's pace (and the 
movements of the vast body of mankind must needs be slow, 
— forego this scheme as impracticable, on account of oppo- 
sition, that as immature, because against the sense of the 
majority — are forced to calculate drawbacks and difficulties 
as well as to think of reforms and advances — and compelled 
finally to submit, to wait, and to compromise. " u It was 
said of Yuan Shih-k'ai that it was to little purpose that he 
could frame an intelligent and courageous policy for the 
government of China, when there were not enough honest 
men available in the country to carry it out. 12 Many an 
earnest moralist has dropped off from political activity with 
a bitter feeling of disappointment and even despair, such as 
Danton breathed on the eve of his execution: "0, it were 
better to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with govern- 
ing of men. " 

10 Hist, of Fr. Revol. Ill, v. 1. Cf. Macaulay, Essay on the Comic Dramatists 
of the Restoration: "When a government, not content with requiring decency, 
requires sanctity, it oversteps the bounds which mark its proper functions . . . 
a government which attempts more than it ought will perform less. " Yet con- 
trast Carlyle's warm eulogy of John Knox for trying to make the government 
of Scotland a theocracy {The Hero as Priest, fin) : " That right and truth, or God's 
Law, reign supreme among men, this is the Heavenly Ideal . . . towards 
which the Reformer will insist that all be more and more approximated. All 
true Reformers . . . strive for a Theocracy. How far such Ideals can ever 
be introduced into Practice, and at what point our impatience with their non- 
introduction ought to begin, is always a question. I think we may say safely, 
Let them introduce themselves as far as they can contrive to do it!" 

11 Pendennis, ch. brii. Cf. the remarks of Gladstone, in his early work, The 
State in its Relations with the Church, ii, p. 402: "A moral evil cannot be cured by 
a mechanical remedy. Changes of law, even for the better, require and pre- 
suppose, in order to be beneficial, a degree at least of moral assimilation, a desire 
for the thing to be enacted as a basis for the enactment, rested on which it may 
itself react upon and confirm the desire." 

12 J. O. P. Bland, in Edinb. Review, Oct., 1914, p. 435. 
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No lesson could very well be more plain and unmistakable. 
But might not the Idealist reply: "I fully concede all that, 
and will not go back on my concession; but what after all 
does it amount to? I know society can move only at a slow 
pace; I know the heart must be prepared before conduct 
can be improved; I know it is no use trying to hurry up the 
Millennium by legislation. But is that any reason why I 
should not here and now act according to the best that I 
know, granting that from the point of view of society in its 
present condition such conduct will seem eccentric or dis- 
loyal or dangerous? Nay, is it any reason why I ought not 
to commend my convictions eagerly to others, and let 
them take their chance of getting accepted? Nay, further, 
is it any reason why you, whose only criticism of me is that I 
am in advance of my time, that I am a pioneer whom society 
cannot at present follow, should not take your place beside 
me, and so hasten the time when society will be able to 
follow?" 

It is certainly difficult to see how society ever can or will 
progress in its moral standards, unless there is within it a 
minority of advanced and uncompromising moral idealists 
to lead the way towards better things and to keep alive the 
demand for them. And it is most important to notice in 
this connection that that wise and level-headed plea for 
slowness, which we saw to be so urgent in the case of society 
has no force when we are speaking of an individual, wh 
finds himself — it may be suddenly — challenged by a n o 
moral ideal. "Whatever other objections we may raise to the 
step he contemplates, we are guilty of a fallacy if we object 
to it on the ground that the whole community cannot follow 
suit by nine o'clock the next morning. To use again the 
analogy of the decayed building, while it is true that the 
renovation of the whole can progress only by very gradual 
stages, nothing is to be gained by replacing each faulty brick 
with one only a trifle better. For each faulty brick the 
builder substitutes one of the very best quality he can get, 
without any fear of ruining the building by too sudden a 
change. 
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When, therefore, we read the sage words of Marcus Aure- 
lius, "What is not useful for the swarm is not useful for the 
bee, " or the great ipse dixit of Kant, " In all cases I must act 
in such a way that I can at the same time will that my 
maxim should become a universal law, " we must needs add 
certain very pertinent qualifications in order to meet the 
possible unreadiness of society. A man may often feel called 
on to act in a way in which he knows it to be quite impossi- 
ble for the generality of mankind in their present condition 
to follow him. In such cases, he wishes his maxim to become 
a universal law — but his wish is in the nature of a pious hope, 
which is to be realized at some future and possibly distant 
time date. Yet this must not deter him from obeying that 
maxim himself, inasmuch as his hope for the adherence of 
society to it in the future depends for its realization upon his 
obedience to it in the present. And for a precisely similar 
reason, it must not deter him from propagating his views 
among his fellow men. 

It might perhaps seem that all this was so patently true 
and so generally agreed upon, that to spend words in at- 
tempting to prove it was a mere wasteful slaying of the slain. 
But if we look at one or two concrete cases, we shall see that 
some of the most confidently accepted ethical judgments 
may need to be revised. 

Take first the attitude of Jesus to divorce. The very 
teacher who seems to have justified Moses for compromising 
as a legislator with the hardness of the people's hearts, did 
not hesitate absolutely to forbid his own disciples to prac- 
tise divorce (that is to say, separation followed by a re- 
marriage). 13 A standard, which could not then, and cannot 
now, be observed by society at large, was yet to be regarded 
as binding upon the followers of Jesus and, of course, upon 

13 1 am aware that this absolute prohibition is denied by Dr. R. H. Charles in 
his recent book on the subject; and I differ from so high an authority with trem- 
bling — particularly as I have not read his book.' Yet I cannot but feel that the 
uncompromising words of Mc », 11 f. and Lc xvi, 18 represent the real judg- 
ment of Jesus, and that the saving clauses introduced in Mt. v. 32, xix, 9 owe 
their existence to the hardness of early Christian hearts rather than to anything 
Jesus himself said. 
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those whom they should convert. The leaders of the 
Church to-day are right, therefore, in their adhesion to this 
exacting view; but when it becomes a question of framing 
political laws on the subject, the tacit but inaccurate 
Anglican assumption that the modern nation can be catered 
for as if it were a community of Christians naturally 
introduces troublesome complications. 

There is no one who — in any ordinary circle of people — 
can be so sure of his reputation as an unmitigated faddist as 
the vegetarian on humane grounds. All sorts of reasons can 
be given — by those who feel it worth while to give reasons 
at all in such a case — for not being persuaded by his argu- 
ments : but among the most favourite reasons is the impos- 
sibility of visualizing a general and immediate cessation of 
flesh-eating without looking forward to a good deal of in- 
convenience and difficulty (in the matter of disposing of 
superfluous stock, etc.). But such an objection overlooks 
the obvious fact that a change of habit may quite well be 
catastrophic in the case of individuals and at the same time 
gradual in the case of society, and that this very gradualness 
— providing time as it does for a progressive adjustment 
to the altered conditions of social life — is as ample an answer 
as could very well be desired to the popular alarm about 
"being overrun, " and so forth. Yet it is often on no better 
grounds than this imaginary alarm that persons defend 
themselves for refusing to trust their kind hearts, when it 
comes to a matter of diet. Could anything be more lame 
than the apologia of James Thomson who, after eloquently 
pleading against the injustice of slaughtering animals for 
food, continues: 

" Thus the feeling heart 
Would tenderly suggest; but 'tis enough, 
In this late age, adventurous, to have touched 
Light on the numbers of the Samian sage. 
High Heaven forbids the bold presumptuous strain, 
Whose wisest will has fixed us in a. state 
That must not yet to pure perfection rise." " 

14 The Samian sage is the vegetarian Pythagoras. The passage occurs in 
Thomson's Spring. 
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Yet another instance of the same distorted vision is the ex- 
planation usually given of the failure of the early Christian 
Church to forbid its members to own slaves. Thus Loring 
Brace writes: "For a Divine teacher to have proclaimed, 
then and there, the duty of absolute and immediate eman- 
cipation, would have plunged the Roman world into a " mis- 
ery" beyond all bounds of conception, and would have let 
loose a war of extermination between masters and slaves, 
which would have turned Europe and Asia into a field of 
blood and slaughter." 15 Now this, of course, sounds very 
terrible, and the reasoning seems at first sight plausible: but 
when we consider seriously what would have been in all 
probability the consequences of the few Christian slave 
owners of Paul's time being required to emancipate their 
slaves as a matter of Christian principle, we see how utterly 
remote those consequences would have been from that 
avalanche of woe anticipated by Brace and others. There is 
no need to speak (as Wayland does) as if the Church could 
not have bidden Christian masters to free their slaves, with- 
out bidding Christian slaves — or worse still, slaves generally 
— to resist their masters. In view of the small numbers 
and influence of the early Christians, and their well-known 
ethical principles, we have not the slightest ground for say- 

16 Gesta Christi, p. 45. Similarly, Francis Wayland's Elements of Moral 
Science, pp. 203 f. ("If it [Christianity] had forbidden the etnl, instead of sub- 
verting the principle; if it had proclaimed the unlawfulness of slavery, and 
taught slaves to resist the oppression of their masters; it would instantly have 
arrayed the two parties in deadly hostility, throughout the civilized world: its 
announcement would have been the signal of servile war; and the very name of 
the Christian religion would have been forgotten amidst the agitations of uni- 
versal bloodshed"); Channing, Works (ed. 1843) i, pp. 27, 225, 250 ("Slavery, 
in the age of the Apostle, had so penetrated society, was so intimately inter- 
woven with it, and the materials of servile war were so abundant, that a re- 
ligion, preaching freedom to the slave, would have shaken the social fabric to its 
foundation, and would have armed against itself the whole power of the state. 
Paul did not then assail the institution. He satisfied himself with spreading 
principles, which, however slowly, could not but work its destruction"), 251 
(approving quotation of the above passage from F. Wayland), ii, p. 433; Luth- 
ardt, History of Christian Ethics (E. T.), p. 259 ("To have done so [forbidden 
slavery] would have been a social revolution; for the whole order of society in 
the ancient world rested upon the institution of slavery"). More recent authors 
might be quoted in the same strain. 
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ing that a slave war would have been launched, if the early 
Church had made a point of requiring all her members to 
refuse to own slaves. Brace and others have landed them- 
selves in an absurdity through ignoring the conditions, sub- 
jective and otherwise, under which the Church, if it wanted 
to make the change at all, would have had to make it. 

Our last illustration of the point at issue shall be taken 
from a still more controversial field — I mean, the question 
as to the Christian ethic of war. The problem is one with 
many ramifications, which — for the immediate purpose be- 
fore us — must all be ignored, except one, viz: the question 
how far the fact that pacifism at any given moment is im- 
practicable on a large scale because humanity is not ready 
for it, is a valid objection to the practice and advocacy of it 
by individuals. The unreadiness of society may indeed be a 
valid reason why a community so imperfectly Christianized 
as any of the modern nations cannot be pacifist in the Chris- 
tian sense: and this may possibly be a sound reply to such 
proposals as those of Miss Royden in her book, The Great 
Adventure (1915). But is it an equally sound reply to the 
individual Christian? Suppose for a moment we could 
agree that war is, broadly speaking, unChristian, that the 
Christian method is to return good for evil and to try to 
overcome evil with good and take the consequences, that a 
Christian life of love and gentleness and service is a real 
check on the wrongdoing of others, and that the Golden 
Rule imposes on us the duty of defending others by the use 
of such means only as we, being Christians, would like others 
to use in defence of us. There is much here, of course, that 
is controversial; but supposing for the sake of argument 
that these positions were conceded, would it be right to urge 
on a Christian convinced of the truth of them, that, because 
the majority of his fellow men cannot at present do as he 
does, he ought to suspend the pursuit of his own ideal and 
do as they do? Unless the general plea of this paper be re- 
jected, it follows that it would not be right to urge this 
course on him. 

Nothing could exhibit more clearly the hopeless confusion 
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into which arguments on the subject are apt to fall than the 
inconsistent use made of the hypothesis of a universal adop- 
tion of the pacifist's principles. At one moment, universal 
pacifism is extolled as the great, far-off, divine event, pend- 
ing the arrival of which it is premature and impracticable 
and foolish for anyone to be a pacifist. The next moment, 
it figures in the argument as a terrible danger bound to land 
society in irretrievable ruin; and so, once again, the pacifist 
is wrong. It is a case of "Heads, I win; tails, you lose." 
Horrible pictures are drawn of what are called "the con- 
sequences of non-resistance" in certain arbitrarily selected 
sections of humanity, without any regard to the positive ac- 
companiments of true Christian pacifism (in the form of 
love, service, and influence for good), to the subjective con- 
ditions on which it has to rest, and to the probable circum- 
stances under which it will grow (e.g., not rapidly and solely 
in one country, but at a roughly uniform rate in all) ; and 
then from these pictures it is argued that the pacifist is 
breaking the axiomatic principle which makes it everyone's 
duty to do what is best for society at large. 16 

If a course of action is the highest and best possible for 
the individual — and if it is also a right, though only a dis- 
tant ideal for society at large — what more do we want to 
establish it as a thoroughly sound principle for the individual 
to follow and to propagate amid a dissentient world? Nay, 
what hope is there that this great, far-off, divine event of 
universal peace will ever come within our reach, except by 
the existence and the increase of a group of people who are 
determined to introduce it so far as their own lives and in- 
fluence extend? No gradual evolutionary process in society 
can make a beginning — let alone reach full fruition — except 
through the occurence of a number of revolutions in in- 
dividual lives. At all costs we must get rid of this para- 
lyzing belief that in certain matters there must be no ethical 
advance on the part of the minority until the whole mass of 



l 8 A typical instance of this sort of argument may be seen in Dr. Rashdall's 
paper in The Modern Churchman, May, 1916, p. 54. 
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the community is ready to advance on an even front. That 
is not the way in which great ethical advances ever have 
been, or are likely to be, made. 

C. J. Cadoux. 
Shipley, Yorkshire, England. 



